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CAROLINE. 

‘* Pray, Papa,” said Caroline, ‘‘ do let me have 
a garden of my own! Tom and Anne and Mary 
will never let anything grow; what they plant one 
day, they remove the next; and so the flowers 
die; they do not give anything time to take root; 
and then, papa, they sow seeds, and a day or two 
after they begin scratching to see whether they 
are growing; and they dig up my shrubs just as 
they do their own; I never can have anything 
with them, and I do so love a garden, and | will 


keep it so neat, and take so much care of it, if usually received #. 


you will but try me! Will you, dear papa?” 
Papa consented, and Caroline had a pretty bit 
of garden ground given to her, which Nicholas 
had directions to put in order for her; and after 
that, except now and then a few jobs, which she 
could not do, because she was not strong enough, 
she was to take care of it, and weed and water it 
herself. Caroline was up early the next morning, 
and found some beautiful shrubs and flowers 
already planted in her garden; for Nicholas was 
very fond of her, because his wife had been her 











on that one, the greatest share of attention. The 
lessons they give are easily committed to memory, 
with little trouble on their part, either of.explana- 
tion or revision; while the bright, expressive eye, 
beaming with intelligence, is universally attractive. 
There is too a little pride, when, on a general ex- 
arhination, one under your own instruction is the 
first to answer a difficult question; or whom you 
can note in your monthly report as having com- 
mitted the greatest number of lessons. There is 
undoubtedly a feeling of greater regard toward 
that pupil, but teachers should carefully guard 
against it; for while one perhaps of a little band 
is pleased and flattered, the rest are pained and 
mortified. They should remember that all have 
not the same gifts, and that like young and tender 
plants, each require the same kind care and atten- 


love and pity, and be strengthened by the same 
warm beams of interest and affection. ’ 

The dim twilight of a December day was fast 
closing on every object, and the feet of the busy 
multitude were returning rapidly to their own 
homes. The weary laboring man, with his tools 
slung carelessly on his arm or shoulder, trudged 
heavily onward through the snow, thinking per- 
haps of the comforts of a cheerful fire, and the hap- 
py faces of those he loved. It was Saturday night; 


wife and. children with the sight of the week’s 
wages, and in thought, bestowed upon some gay 
and laughing rogue, the one bright penny, that 
was so eagerly asked for, ere the hard-earned sil- 
ver was deposited in the well-worn purse, which 
There were lights glancing 
about in many a comfortable dwelling, and in many 
a pleasant room the evening meal was already 
spread, waiting only the appearance of the father 
of the family. But in the lonely habitation of Mary 
Lewis, there was only the pale glimmering of a 
scanty fire, while the widow herself, wrapped in a 
faded shawl, sat near the embers deep in medita- 
tion. She was not, however, alone; a delicate, 
sickly looking little girl of perhaps ten years, was 
standing at the only window, vainly endeavoring 
to read by the fading light which was lessening 


nurse, and so she was sure to have the best of|°VeTY moment; and as she held the little volume 


everything; and as she was not so whimsical as her 
brother and sisters, but let the things grow where 
they were planted, when the summer came, her 
little garden was so blooming that every one went 
to admire it; and she had very often a pretty 
nosegay to give her mamma. 

She watered her plants and trees when the 
weather was very warm, and the earth dry; and 
she had a little watering-pot of her own, and a 
rake and a hoe; and when she saw any straggling 
branches, she was sure to tie them up, and ° 
as she always said, as busy as a bee. 
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NARRATIVE. 
From the N. ¥. Sunday School : 
PARTIALITY. 
To endeavor to feel the same degree of ix. 
in all their scholars, is a duty which show. 
deeply impressed on the heart of every teacher, 
for the evils of partiality are nowhere more biti. 
ly felt than in a Sunday School. There, th« ri 
and the poor, the stupid and the intelliger' 
(or should meet) on the same ground; afi ¢ 
has a right to the interest and regard of tis | 
son to whose care they are committed. !1 
fault with many teachers, that they seize with 9 \\d- 
ity on what is called ‘a smart child,” and besto. 


- 








nearer the well patched pane, to catch the faint 
rays which still illumined the horizon, her soft 
voice was heard whispering the words of her les- 
son in the Catechism. 

‘* You’ll hurt your eyes, Annie, dear,” said ihe 


ing her pale face toward the little ir! 

_ Bat if I don’t study it T shall oever know my 
lesson, mother,” replied Annie, in a melancholy 
tone. ‘* And then Miss Siewart w!'! say I am stu- 
pid, an? cx! oot try.” 

Better uiled stupid, than lose your eyes, 
Annie, irs. Lewis; ‘* wait a bit till it is 
quite ., and then we’ll light the candle, and 
then you gan learn it in a minute.” 
| ** Ah, but mother, you don’t know how long it 
‘takes, me to learn any thing,” said .the child, as 
_she laid her book carefully on the shelf, and drew 
‘nearer the fire. ‘* Now, if I was like Sarah Green, 
and could say a Whole chapter in the Bible with- 
;out making a mistake, and could learn hymns as 
she does, I should be so happy! You don’t know, 





'' mother, how much Miss Stewart thinks of Sarah, 
‘ and how she praises her, and what a beautiful 


book she gave her, because she answered well, 
when Dr. A examined usinthe church. She 
says Sarah is such a smart girl, she has no trouble 
with her; but she does not love me as well, moth- 
er; and often says, ‘ how tiresome you are to-day, 





and many were to gladden the hearts and eyes of 


widow, raising her head from her hand asd turn-' 


Annie, you don’t try to learn.’ . And, indeed, 
mother, you don’t know how hard I do try.” 

The widow sighed deeply. ‘* You have got the 
sense that God gave you, child,” she said; ‘‘ and 
I don’t see why you should not be liked as well as 
another, who has, it may be, a little more.” 

** Oh, I know I am not as smart as Sarah,” said 
Annie, ‘* but I wish I was, mother, for Miss Stew- 
art looks so pleasayt when she speaks to her, and 
she has been to see her a great many times; ‘and 
Sarah told me that when her mother was sick last 
summer, our teacher was there most every day, 
and sent her such nice tea, and things to make her 
better. Ah, mother, I wish she would come and 
see you, and send you something for that bad 
cough you’ve got.” 

** God will take care of me, and of you too, 


tion—must be watered by the same soft dews of| Annie, when I am gone,” said Mary Lewis; ‘‘‘for 


he feeds the young ravens that cry unto him.” 

‘* Yes, mother, I know He will take care of 
us,” said Annie; ‘‘ but yet I do wish your cough 
was better. Shall I ask Miss Stewart again to- 
morrow to come and see you?” 
. **No, no,” replied the widow; ‘* if she does not 
care to look for the sick and afflicted, I would not 
have you ask her to come. I shall be better by- 
and-by, if not in this world, in one that is a great 
deal happier, I hope.” 

Annie did not reply, but she sobbed audibly, 
and a few tears fell on her mother’s hand.. ‘‘Don’t 
cry, dear,”’ said the widow, tenderly, ‘‘ it won’t do 
any good to fret, and you know we have God’s 
promise, that He will never leave us nor forsake 
us, ifwe trust in Him. Come, light the candle, 
and then you can see to study your Catechism.” 

Annie hastily drew her hand across her eyes, 
and did as her mother requested; while the single 
penny candle which she placed on the wooden 
table near the fire, served with its dim flickering 
| to show still more plainly their poverty and desti- 
tution. A low bed in one corner, a chair, and a 
broken stool, with a little table on which the widow 
was now placing their frugal supper, was the only 
furniture of the apartment. But Mary Lewis was 
content, even with this, for she had in other days 
received good at the hand of the Lord, and now 
she endeavored patiently to endure the evil with 
which he had seen fit to visit her. In early life 
she had been blessed with friends, and pecuniary 
comforts, to which she was now a stranger, while 
ithe buoyancy of health had given place to the 
jlanguor of disease. She felt that she must die; 
‘at her eye was fixed by faith upon that unknown 
| world whither she was hastening. She hoped to 
rest at last in, peace upon the bosom of her Sa- 
viour, and she endeavored calmly to trust her child 
to the kind care of Him, who has promised to be 
a ‘‘ father to the fatherless.” But while we are 
in this mortal state, human nature will gain the 
ascendancy; and the widow often sighed deeply, 
as she thought of poor Annie, after her death, how 
desvlate she would be, how unprotected. To the 
Sunday School therefore her hopes would turn, at 
such seasons of despondency, and she felt sure, 
some friend would there be raised up, in a meas- 
ure, to supply her place to the little orphan. 
Deeply grieved then was she at Annie’s account 
ofher teacher; and the fond expectation that had 
brightened many an hour of doubt and solicitude, 
seemed likely to fade away into darkness and dis- 
appointment. ' 

The brown crust, and the cup of herb tea, which 
constituted their meal, was however blessed by 
Mary Lewis with her usual solemnity; and for her 
chile’s sake, she endeavored to Jook cheerful. 
**Mny be I can help you, Annie,” she said; 
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i bring down the book again, I was a good hand 
at learning when I was of yourage.” But Annie’s 


- tears flowed afresh at the mention of her lesson. 


‘Come, come,” said her mother, ‘‘ don’t fret, 
lassie, I’m sure you’ll know it this time, and Miss 
Stewart will be pleased with you; see what a nice 
light we’ve got too, such a nice light to learn by!” 

A tap at the door was heard, as Mrs. Lewis 
spoke, and a neat looking woman, with a small 
basket in her hand, entered. 

‘* Good evening, Mary,” she said, ‘‘I came 
over to see how you are to-night, for 1 thought I 
could not rest satisfied without looking after you 
a little before bedtime,” 

‘* You are very good,” said Mrs. Lewis, ‘‘to 
think of me, when you have so many to think for 
at home. My cough is somewhat easier just 
now.” 

*‘ And I have brought you something that I 
hope will do you good,” said Margaret Bloomfield, 
as she untied her basket, and placed the contents 
of it on the table. ‘‘ You must know that our 
Bessie has been ailing for some days, and as she 
was not at school last Sunday, her teacher came 
to see about her. Bessie loves Miss Wilmot dear- 
ly, and well she may, for a kinder lady never 
lived, and the very next day she sent her own 
Doctor to see her, and has been two or three 
times herself. This morning she brought her 
some cough candy, for Bessie has a mortal bad 
cough, and -when I’d tasted it, I says, ‘‘ well, I’m 
sure this will be good for poor Mary Lewis,” and 
so Bessie says, ‘‘ oh pray, mother, take some over 
to her,” and so in that paper is the candy sure 
enough, and I dare to say it will help you.” 

Mary Lewis hastened to interrupt Mrs. Bloom- 
field with her thanks; but Margaret, as voluble 
as she was good-hearted, ran on; ‘‘-Well, well, 
never mind the thanking, Mary, if it only keeps 
down the cough. But that wasn’t all I had to tell 
you. Here,” said she, unfolding a clean towel 
and displaying a loaf of fresh white bread, ‘‘is a 
real treat for you. You see Miss Wilmot heard 
me speaking about you, and so she asked .some 
questions, and said she knew Annie, though she 
wasn’t in her class, and when she sent Bessie some 
lotion for her throat this evening, along with it 
came this nice loaf for you, with word that Miss 
Wilmot will call and see you next week.” 

**O yes, I know Miss Wilmot,” cried Annie, 

?clapping her thin white hands together with child- 
ish delight, ‘‘ she is a sweet, sweet lady, mother, 
and will help you I’m sure, and may be she will 
get Miss Stewart to come with her.” 

‘*Why, don’t Miss Stewart ever come to see 
you, Annie?” said Mrs. Bloomfield; ‘‘ dear! dear! 
our Bessie would fret a heap if her teacher did not 
call at our room sometimes; Ithink it’s yery strange 
yours does not come.” 

‘*We must not judge, Margaret,” said Mrs. 
Lewis, meekly; ‘‘ perhaps she has good enough 
reasons. Our place is a poor one, and a sad dark 
stairs to climb before a body can reach it.” 

** Bless you, Mary, Miss Wilmot doesn’t care 
for such things as that; why she goes every week 
to see Nancy Crane, down in that deep, damp 
cellar, over the way, that is never lit by one beam 
of the blessed sun, and with just a tiny bit of -a 
window, and such broken steps to get down.” 

** Ah, well, may be she will come some day,’ 
said the widow, sighing, ‘‘ we must be -patient, 
Margaret.” 

‘* But why don’t youtry and get Annie into 
another class,” said Mrs. Bloomfield, ‘‘ with some 

ood lady who will visit her? It’s a great comfort, 
Licey. to see a kind face when we are in trouble, 
or God lays sickness upon us.” 

**So it is, Margaret,” said Mrs, Lewis, her 
eyes fillmg with tears as she spoke, ‘‘ and yours 
is the only kind face I’ve looked on these many 
months,” 

‘*Then I’d certainly try for a new teacher,” 
said Margaret, warmly, ‘‘or else take her away 
from that Sunday School, and send her to another. 
Now I know for certain, Mary, that Miss Stewart 
does visit, for I’ve seen her coming out of Mrs. 


Green’s very often. But. our Bessie says, she is 
mighty fond of Sarah Green, and so she may be, 


her class.” 
Margaret Bloomfield would have gone on much 


coughing, which was so violent, that her kind 


Stewayt in her anxiety to be of use. She remain- 
ed till the widow was relieved, and then after as- 


recollection of all her troubles, in sleep. 


heart have reproached her for her negligence. 
How easily might she have replaced the scanty 
covering of that shivering child, for one warm and 


ed the more desolate lot of her companion! One 


to thé friendless. 
fellow-beings has an interest in their welfare, will 
often bring the tear into eyes, which the trials and 
hardships of life had never moistened, or a bles- 


ed one for themselves. 
[Remainder in our nezxt.]} 
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STORIES TO ELIZABETH.--No. 6. 


me. O! I should not like to dream so again.” 
** Where do people get rum, father?’ 


leries. 
bad places. 
Mr. C. They are very bad places. 


molasses is distilled, in others corn and rye. 





spirits effects, among those who use it. 


account, for such acts, in the other world. 


sisting her to the bed, she wished them a good|boarding at this house went with me. 
night, and departed. Annie sat down again to her | member of the Senate, and is from Essex county. 
lesson, as soon as Mrs. Bloomfield-was gone, and|If 1 had stopped at.a house where they keep rum 
having in part accomplished it, she laid quietly for sale, do you think I should probably have found 
down beside her sick mother, and soon lost the|a man to go with me to teach in the State Prison? 


comfortable; and how much had she foolishly be- | judges a good example? — 
stowed on Sarah Green, which would have cheer- | /et their ight shine, by trying to break the Sabbath? 


word of kindness from her lips, would have sooth-|@ room, called the ‘‘ Warden’s Room.” 
ed the heart of the widow more than gold or sil-| side of it were hanging 12 guns and 10 swords. 
ver, for a look and tone of sympathy are treasures} We sat in that room a few minutes, and while we 

The very thought that some | were there, several boys came in. 
heart beats warmly for them, that one among their} the chaplain, told them that he was glad to see 


sing be called down by those who have never ask- | more ignorant prisoners. 


Elizabeth. Why! I did not know before what| ®t a very large house, called Union Hall. 
distilleries were for, 1 did not know they were so| came there from the city of New York, on the Sab- 


E. How wicked the men must be who will use|’ ; i 
ip sen aud corn Gid-wenlanees vo, tod: thee:d6. 00 To THE READERS OF THE YouTH’s ComPpaANION. 
much mischief. Don’t think th », father? |,. , 
Mr. C. Yes, they abs eavtalidy ret ican. al little Sandwich Island boy who fell from a preci- 
I think they will not be able to give a satisfactory | P!C® 1" May last, near Waialula, on Oahu, and 


Mr. Rogers, who keeps the house, is a good 
singer, and a hymn is sung before family prayers. 


but for all that she should not forget the rest of] It is much like being at home. 


I came here last Tuesday. Thursday I went 
to Salem. I was there but a few hours. I found 


longer, had not Mary been seized with a fit of|the public house at which I stopped so different 


from the Marlboro’ Hotel, that I was glad to get 


neighbor was frightened, and quite forgot Miss back again. 


Yesterday being the Sabbath, I went to heara 
class in the State Prison. A gentleman who is 
He isa 





I lately heard a man say of Judge M , that 


Could Emily Stewart have looked upon her lit-|he is always found at a temperance house. I 
tle pupil at that moment, how bitterly would her|once heard of some Judges who wanted to hire a 


stage to jovrney in, on the Sabbath. The man 
who owned the stage would not allow of its run- 
ning on the Sabbath. Do you think he set the 
Do you think the judges 


At the State Prison, we were first shown into 
On one 


Mr. Curtis, 


them disposed to do good, but was not generally 
able to employ more than 8 or 10 of them as teach- 
ers. I found that they came to teach some of the 
Do you think those boys 
were letting their lights shine? 

When we went into the room where the Sabbath 
School is held, I noticed that the garments of each 
prisoner was half red and half blue. Why should 
it be so? Were they like, or unlike a ‘‘ wedding 
garment ” which you have heard of? 

I had five men in my class. One of them had 


‘© J do not know that I shall wish to talk much | been condemned to be hung, for murdering a man. 
more about that ugly stuff,” said Elizabeth, when| When I come home, I will tell you how it happen- 
she met her father the next morning, ‘‘ For it|ed that he was not executed. 
makes me unhappy whenever I think of it; and|had been a temperance man? - One of the class 
last night 1 dreampt that you, father, had learned had once been a minister. th 
to drink rum, and that we had become poor, and doing well enough, to do as well as a minister, or 
I was very cold for want of clothes; but when I|@ professor of religion, I wish you to remember 
awoke I found that I was cold because the cover- that sometimes such a person gets into the State 
ing had got off of me; and I knew that my dear Prison. n 
father did not drink and would still take care of|the man who had committed murder. 


Do you think he 


If you ever think it is 


This man did not appear as humble as 
Something 
was said about a good woman, and one of the class 
remarked that he had never known a good woman. 


Mr. C, They make it, my daughter, in distil-] Do you suppose he likes to think of his own mother? 


I‘once stopped some days at Saratoga Springs, 
A party 


bath, and among others, a clergyman. His name 


In some| Was entered on the register Rev. F. * * * * *, 
Men| Do you think he was letting his light shine? 

sometimes take large quantities of grain, which is 
needed to eat, and make ardent spirits of it, be- 
cause they can in that.way-realize the most money; 
and no one can tell how much evil the ardent 
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LETTERS FROM SANDWICH ISLANDS.—No. 4. 
Wailuku, Maui, November 7, 1837. 


My Dear Friends,—I promised to tell you of a 


was killed. ‘The account was furnished by Mr. 
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SABBATH SCHOOL. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


LETTERS FROM A TEACHER, 








SCHOOL AT 
Boston, April 23, 1838, 


neither ram nor cigars. 
boro’ Hotel. 
morning and evening. 


tobacco smoke almost made me sick. 
to find a house where there is no smoking. 





Emerson for the Children’s Magazine, and is in 
substance as follows. 


_| A boy eleven years of age, fell froma precipice 


near this place, on Sabbath May 28, and was kill- 


_jed. The height of the precipice was sixty feet. 
TO THE CHILDREN WHO ATTEND THE SABBATH | The circumstances of his death are briefly these. 


‘It was customary for this boy on the arrival of 
schaol hours to leave his father’s house, and play 


My Dear Young Friends,—I am stopping at | truant. When bidden by his father to go to 

the house I wrote you about, where they keep school, he would assent; but when out of sight en- 

It is called the Marl-|g@ge !® Play, or give chase to the goats. Seldom 

We come together for prayer, | 2S he detected by his father, as he did. not scru- 
I once stopped at a house ple to, conceal his faults. by telling lies. 

which was called a Temperance House, where the 


On one occasion, his father having corrected 





I am glad him for disobedience, he ran away, went to the 


Jother side of the island, where he remained two 
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weeks. On his return, his father once more urg- 
ed him to attend school. He assented, and enter- 
ed the Sabbath School, and the day school; but 
he soon forsook both, and again played truant. 
The next Sabbath, the day of his death, his father 
concluded to attend the school that he might meet 
his wayward son, and that his presence might act 
as a restraint upon him. But the boy eluded his 
father’s vigilance; he did not visit the house of 
God, nor attend the Sabbath School. After his 
father had gone to meeting he returned home, ate 
with his grandmother, and remained with her till 
noon. : 

Soon after noon, hearing some goats in a field 
near by, he gave chase to them. He whistled for 
the dogs, and two of these animals followed him. 
His grandmother forbade him, saying ‘‘ this is the 
Sabbath, do not go—let the goats alone till after 
the Sabbath.” He paid no attention however to 
her commands, but continued the chase. The 
dogs pursuing, the goats, being exceedingly nim- 
ble, ran up a precipice to a great distance. One 
of the goats however did not ascend so high up as 
the others, but remained on a shelving rock, from 
which he could not extricate himself. On seeing 
him in this situation the boy immediately climbed 
the precipice till he reached a place higher than the 
goat. He thought to frighten the goat and force 
him to leap down. He therefore lay down on the 
edge of the precipice that he might look down 
upon the goat, preparatory to casting a stone at 
him; but losing his balance he immediately fell to 
the bottom. He was not immediately killed. 
Some one heard his groans, but not knowing of 
his fall, he supposed it was some animal. Should 
it seem strange to you that his friends were not 
alarmed on the approach of night, and that they 
did not commence an immediate search, two 
things may be said in explanation. 1. There is 
here much less apparent, and probably much less 
real strength of affection cherished by parents for 
their children than in the United States. 2. The 
boy sustained a bad character. ‘ He had previous- 
ly wandered away and staid over night. They 
probably supposed that he had played the truant as 
before; of course, they felt less concern than they 
might otherwise have done. 

The next morning the man who owned the goat 
seeing it on the precipice, went after it. On being 
frightened, the animal leaped down the precipice 
and was killed. The man then went to the bot- 
tom, where he discovered the poor boy, who had 
to appearance just ceased breathing, and his body 
was scarcely cold. His head and breast were 
severely bruised. 

Thus died Mika, the little Sandwich island boy. 
How fearful was his death. He would not obey 
the voice of his parents. He hardened his heart, 
and made his neck stiff. But in the midst of his 
wickedness God met him; and oh, how fearful 
must it have been for this poor boy to go to the 
judgment. He had heard the voice of God bid- 
ding him ‘‘ remember the Sabbath day:to keep it 
holy.” This voice he refused toheed. He would 
not love the Sabbath. No. It was a weariness to 
him. He trampled upon it, and while in the very 
act of disobedience, God took him away! How 
fearful to die in such circumstances! 

Now let me say to the readers of the Compan- 
ion, you may be instructed and warned by the 
fearful death of Mika, the Sandwich Island boy. 
1. He would not heed the voice of his parents. 
And how is it with you? Are you one and all 
obedient? If not, remember that your sin is 
greater than the sin of Mika, for you have better 
parents;- more kind, more intelligent, and more 
faithful. 2. This wicked boy broke the Sabbath. 
Do.you all keep it? If you donot, your guilt is 
greater than his, because you have more light 
than he had. You have better examples than he 
had; have more books, and better teachers of 
Sabbath Schools, and God will be very angry with 
you if you do not love and keep the Sabbath. 3. 
Think how suddenly this poor boy was called into 
eternity. You may each of you die as suddenly. 
Many thus die, and appear before God. How 





suitable that you should be always prepared, so 
that if death comes unexpectedly, you may not be 
greatly surprised. How dangerous to live unpre- 
pared for death. How unwise to procrastinate for 
a single moment a preparation. Could you real- 
ize the amazing risk you incur every hour, you 
could not—could not delay the great work of se- 
curing your portion in the world of purity and 
blessedness above. 

May God give you all a heart to repent of sin 
without delay, and fly to the arms of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, that you may live usefully and hap- 
pily, die in the Lord, and dwell with him forever 
in heaven. Your affectionate friend, 

J. S. GREENE. 





“NATURAL HISTORY. 








‘A TIGER IN LOVE. 
COMMUNICATED BY A RESIDENT AT GENEVA. 


All the world knows that Orpheus, in his time, 
tamed tigers, and panthers, and lions, and made 
them obedient by the melody of his song and of his 
lyre. This isnot so very surprising; for who can 
withstand the magic of sweet sounds? Last sum- 
mer I had occasion to admire here a circumstance 
which proves that there still exists a power which 
subdues wild beasts, and makes them gentle, tame, 
and eventender. Advinent, whois well known all 
over the continent, came to this city with his 
menagerie; and we found that he had made much 
greater advances in his education of these animals 
than the celebrated Martin, who in fact did noth- 
ing more than play and romp with an old lion and 
asmall hyena. His tiger he left in quiet, and al- 
ways asserted that nothing was to be effeeted with 
those beasts, and that they were unsusceptible of 
any training; just as some teachers will only take 
pains with youths possessing extraordinary capac- 
ity, and neglect others by whom they are not like- 
ly to gain any eclat. 

This was far from being the case with Advinent, 
the Pestalozzi and Fellenberg of wild beasts. You 
sliould only see when he entered, the cage of the 
great savage hyznas, with what commanding as- 
surance he took all sorts of liberties with the for- 
midable brute, how he snatched away the meat 
thrown to him, and would not allow him so much 
as to touch it. Butthis was not all; the ferocious 
animal was obliged to open his jaws to their full 
extent; Advinent then placed his head between 
them, and in this position he fired a pistol close to 
the ear of the hyena. The slightest, even invol- 
untary, start of the animal, the least movement of 
the jaw, might have cost him a weevind at least. 
So far was anything of this kind from happening, 
that the spectators could not help noticing what 
pains the animal took to keep his teeth apart lest 
he should hurt his master. The same trick Advi- 
nent performed with the tiger, a powerful and 
beautiful creature. He did not indeed take the 
meat from him, but would not let him eat it, and 
laid hold of his fore legs and made him jump and 
dance on the hinder just as he pleased. 

The tiger was extremely graceful in all its atti- 
tudes, positions and motions; hence a young lady 
of this city took a fancy to make drawings of him 
from nature. Accordingly, in the mornings when 
there were few visitors, she placed herself before 
the cage of the tiger, fixed her lovely eyes upon 
his face, and waited till he assumed a finer attitude 
or position, nay, when he had lain down and 
curled himself up to sleep, she allowed him no 
rest, but made the keeper rouse and tease him. 
In the first days he was extremely angry at. this 
disturbance, —— soon became more gentle, and 
when MadamoiS@le M.: placed herself with her 
portfolio before the cage he would rise, walk 
about, raise himself up, thrust his paw between 
the iron bars, as if to reach them out to her; he 
would then throw himself down, playing and roll- 
ing on his back, as cats are accustomed to do, es- 
pecially when she sang to him. Such an intimacy 
had soon taken place between them that Advinent 
declared that Madamoiselle M. might venture 


alone into the eage, for he was s 
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ure he would not 
hurt her. 

In ten days she had drawn him in five different 
positions. Having finished her work she collect- 
ed her drawings, tied up her portfolio, put on her 
gloves, and waved a friendly farewell to the ani-. 
mal. Adieu, adieu, moncher Hassan, je te remercie 
bien, said she, and away she went. Hassan jook- ~ 
ed after her till she reached the door, and then 
lay down to sieep, which he would not have done 
on any account; for he was really gallant towards 
his fair visitor. 

Next morning, when Madamoiselle M. had been 
used to come, Hassan roused up, licked himself, 
walked good-humoredly round ahd round, present- 
ly stood still, then lay down in various attitudes, 
got up again, turned and wound himself about like 
an academic model, at last raised himself on his 
hind legs, looking impatiently at the door, and 
taking no notice of the keepers, who spoke caress- 
ingly to him. Hassan then became surly, howled 
in a frightful manner, gnashed his teeth furiously 
at his keepers, and when he was in this mood Ad- 
vinent did not deem it prudent to go into his cage 
in the evening and to perform his’ usual mancu- 
vres with him. Hassan even ate less than usual, 
and contemptuously left a fine bone untouched. 

One the following morning about nine o’clock 
there were the same preparations, the same indica- 
tions of hope and expectations, the same joyous 
agitations so long as he conceived she was likely 
to come, whose sweet smile, whose lovely face, 
and whose melodious voiee had made a deep im- 
pression on his tiger heart. But an hour after- 
wards he became so furious and intractable that 
Advinent began to be alarmed. He called there- 
fore, upon Madamoiselle M. acquainted her with 
the state of the case, and requested her to visit 
Hassan, to see if he would then be pacified. 
What female would not have been flattered by 
such an application. She accompanied him, and 
no sooner had she entered the menagerie than 
Hassan was totally changed; the joy, the trans- 
port of the brute, after his previous rage, was 
most extraordinary: he threw himself down imme- 
diately, and laid his head on the floor, keeping his 
eyes steadfastly fixed on the Jady; he then went 
through all his former favorite positions, and did 
every thing to deserve her favorable notice and to 
detain her as long as possible. After staying a 
quarter of an hour she left him again; it was not 
without agitation ‘that he saw her depart, but he 
afterwards remained quiet. If in the sequel 
Madamoiselle M. staid away two days together, his 
rage was alwaysrenewed. In this mannerI once 
saw Hassan myself pass from the most savage 
howling and rage to the gentleness of a pet cat° 
when Madamoiselle M. entefed; and I verily be- 
lieve with Advinent that she might have led him 
through the street by a ribband. 

[London Court Journal. 
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From the Western Christian Advocate. 
DEATH OF A REMARKABLE CHILD. 
Messrs. Editors,—The extraordinary death of 

William Thomas, son of Dr. Harding, on the 31st 
of December, 1837, aged five years four months 
and twenty-one days, may be interesting to your 
readers. There are facts in relation to this case, 
so remarkable as to deserve particular notice. I 
know that the world is ready to discredit anything 
that may be said respecting the regenerating infiu- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, upon the hearts of young 
children; and even the father of this child, declares 
that he had heretofore discredited what he had seen 
published on this subject. 

William Thomas, was a child of amiable dispo- 
sition, possessing so much sprightliness, that his 
parents were induced to believe that they should 
never be permitted to raise him; and so it was. 
His was a protracted illness, in which he suffered 
much. At one time he became quite composed, 
and all being absent from the room except his 
aunt, who was sitting by the cradle, he addressed 
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her with all the gravity and firmness of an old 
veteran of the cross, and said, ‘‘ Aunt, I going— 
the good Lord has come for me, and I must go.” 
His father came in at that instant; he stretched 
out his infant hand to him, and asked him to go 
with him, and would not be satisfied until he’ 
promised to meet him in heaven. His father 
asked him if he wanted to go to Jesus? He an- 
swered, ‘‘ Yes, this cradle will not hold me much 
longer.” He said to his mother and all the family, 
‘« Farewell,” ‘ When taking leave of his two little 
sisters, he put his arms around their necks and 
embraced them. Seeing his nurse, he called her 
and bid her farewell, urging all to promise to fol- 
low him to heaven. He then addressed his aunt 
with a smile, and said, ‘‘ Aunt, don’t you hear me 
shout?” He now seemed to be filled with the 
Holy Ghost. 

With this testimony before us, who but the most 
‘¢ hardened infidel ” can doubt that the high and 
holy One condescends to operate upon the hearts 
of little children? It is written, ‘‘ Out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings thou hast ordained 
strength.” E. B. C. 


But, it will be inquired, how are these lakes brought 
upon the top of this artificial mountain, and what 
keeps them full all the while they are running off so 
fast to supply the city with water? The answer is, 
that there is a long building just on the side of the 
river; in this building are 6 or 8 water wheels, very 
large and strong; these wheels are turned by the 
water of the river led into a dam, made for the pur- 
pose, and kept continually going, by which the wheels 
forge the water of the river up into those lakes through 
great iron pipes, (something like a boy’s squirter, 
which he would make of cane.) If any inquire, what 
keeps the water from being too much heated by the 
sun in going so far in pipes by summer, and from 
freezing and stopping in the winter? I would say, 
that the pipes are all laid deep under ground, in or- 
der to guard against the extremes of the weather. 

Thus you see, that by the ingenuity of the Phila- 
delphians, the water of their river is made to force 
itself into an artificial mountain, from which it is 
drawn off, as they have occasion to use it in any part 
of the city. Curiipren’s Frienp. 











EDITORIAL. 


PHILADELPHIA * FAIR MOUNT.” 
[From our Correspendent.} 

‘The children and youth who read the Companion, 
will doubtless be interested to hear some particulars 
of the “* Fair Mount,” at Philadelphia, which has at- 
tracted the admiration of so many who have seen it. 
I visited and examined it, particularly for the first 
time, a few days ago, and found it truly named, the 
“‘ Fair Mount; “seemingly a great wonder, and truly 
a “ fair” one, and a profitable one, though mostly 
artificial. T'o describe it, I would say; it is a real 
Mount or Mountain, two miles back from the City 
Hall, or centre of business, beside a beautiful river, 
called the Schuylkill, and seemingly about 100 feet 
high; making its top higher than all the land of that 
great city, which city is perhaps 8 or 10 miles around. 
This mount is circular, or round like a circle, the 
side of which, all around is steep like the roof of a 
building; and covered with beautiful turf or green 
grass, making it look very “ fair,” when viewed at a 
distance. About half way up, is a beautiful walk all 
round it, with railing on the lower side, for safety, 
and on the top, is another still more pleasant. How 
far around, the Mount was, I do not recollect, if I 
were told, but should think that the flat surface of the 
whole contained some four, five, or six acres. What 
was most surprising to me, was, that this Mount had 
been a very great proportion of it, built up so high, 
by the men of Philadelphia in casting up dirt, and 
other things to fill up, as men make a coal-pit. 

I went up this rather artificial mountain by a flight 
of stairs on the back side, next the river, and came 
down by stairs on the front side, next the city. 

_ And if any of my young friends wish to ask, what 
is all this for? Or, why did the Philadelphians take 
all this trouble to make a mountain, I would answer, 
that they did it, in order to supply the thousands and 
thousands of that great city, with good and healthy 
water from the Schuylkill river, summer and winter 
continually. Now there are four or five beautiful 
lakes of pure fresh water, on the top'of this moun- 
tain, always full, and at the same time, sending out 
great iron pipes full of it, as large around as.a barrel 
or pail, all over the city, day and night; going into 
great cisterns where the people want it along the 
streets, and which they pump up just as they would 
from a well. It is always good to wash, and good to 
drink, except on some occasions after a freshet, it is 
rily and wants settling, though in summer it is not so 
cold without ice put into it, as the good springs and 
wellsof the country. If their cisterns all become full, 
and too much water is coming, they can stop it when 
they please, as people do anything from a barrel or 
hogshead, by turning the stopcock. 
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Loving God. 

Who made that pretty Moon? said a Mother to 
her little son, as he stood looking at the bright new 
moon, on the evening of the day that made him three 
years old, God, said the child. Should we not love 
that God-who is so good as to give us such a pretty 
moon to give light in the night? , Looking full in his 
mother’s face, little Franklin replied, you do not love 
God, mother, Why do you think so, my son? Be- 
cause, said he, you do not talk about Jesus Christ a 
great deal. Little F. is a correct reasoner... If his 
father, or mother are absent from home, he is contin- 


ually asking, ‘‘ Where is father? Why don’t mother | ° 


come home? I want to see father or mother.” 
Such is the strength of his attachment to them, that 
he is almost constantly talking of them. And he 
judged that if his mother loved God as he did his fa- 
ther and mother, she would love to “ talk about him 
‘a great deal.” ‘Though his mother did frequently 
talk to him of the blessed Saviour, and strive to guide 
his infant footsteps in the path that leads to heaven 
yet this, in his view, was not enough, ; 

At another time the Father of this little boy, was 
about to go from home before the usual dinner huur, 
and sat down to take some refreshment without ask- 
ing a blessing. Little F. surprised at this, exclaim- 
ed, Why father, you have not said, ‘‘ Our Father in 
heaven.” 

O let us strive ever to keep our hearts in such a 
frame rs i c= Ses to dwell upon his name, 
whom infant lips acknowledge to be worth 
ictuabiend. H. Chiara bobo, 

— — ; 
The Religion of Christ is Wonderful. 

The Rev. Mr. Kincaid thus describes some of the 
events that transpired at his lodgings while on a mis- 
sionary excursion with some of the native Christians. 

‘© About twenty persons came in the course of the 
evening. Several of them appeared stupid and in- 
different, though a few were interested, and remained 
till we lay down to sleep. In the night I was awoke 
by the talking of the native Christians. One of them 
was setting up talking to the other two. He said 
‘© How wonderful is the religion of Christ. * Three 
cy ago we knew nothing of God or of the divine 

aw, and were living in idolatry; now we are travel- 
ling about teaching others, and here is our teacher 
from America, sleeping on the floor with us, just the 
same asa brother. In this strain they went on for 
some time, and I was forcibly impressed with the ex- 
pression, that ‘the religion of Jesus Christ ‘is won- 
derful,’ ” 


—p>—. 
A Missionary Attacked by a Tiger, 

A Hottentot standing near the Rev. Mr. Schmitt 
was unexpectedly assailed by a jer. ‘The furious 
animal with open jaws and lashing tail, and scream- 
ing with startling violence, sprang upon the native 
and both rolled together upon the ground. The mis- 
aoneer pointed his gun at the tiger, but feared to 
shoot lest the ball should take effect upon the Hot- 
tentot, who was rolled over incessantly in the strug- 
gle. ‘The tiger suddenly released his hoid and sprang 
towards the missionary. Mr. Schmitt’s left arm was 
seized by the jaws of the tiger, with his right hand he 





grasped one of the paws of his assailant, while the 


other paw inflicted its blows upon his ‘breast. Both 
fell inthe struggle, happily, in such a position that 
the missionary’s knee rested upon the breast of the 
animal. He grasped the tiger’s throat with his right 
hand, at the same time compressing the chest of the 
disabled animal as violently as possible. — After inflict- 
ing another wound upon the arm, the tiger released 
his grasp, and lay inactive, sending forth the most 
hideous, -hoarse and convulsive groans, while his 
starting eyes flashed fire in the most frightful manner. 
In this condition the missionary succeeded in retain- 
ing his fierce assailant, until a party of Hottentots 
came up and shot the animal, and thus released him, 
exhausted and severely lacerated, from his perilous 
situation.—Latrobe’s Jour, of a visit to Africa, p. 298, 


For wolves to devour sheep is no wonder; but 
for sheep to devour one another is monstrous! 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE MEADOW FLOWER, 


Mr. Editor,—When very young, I used to admire 
the little grass flower, trembling on its tiny stalk; it 
has produced these impromptu lines. 


This simple Jittle blade of grass 
Sweet Flora’s humblest child, 

So delicate, retired and chaste, 
And beautiful,—is wild. 

I greet with greater eagerness, 
This tender fragile flower, 3 
Than all the many flaunting ones 
That flourish but‘an hour. ' . 
Tis like the petted, favor’d rose, 
In pure and fragrant breath, 

Tis lovely in its humble life 
And sweeter at its death. . 


How often when I’ve rambled through 
The green and quiet wood, 

Flower of the scented vernal grass, 
Thou’st cheered my solitude! 


O, that some kind beloved friend, 
Who o’er my grave may pass, 
Would plant the lily of the vale 
And scented vernal grass. 
And that these cherished little flowers 
Might be a type of me, 
Simplicity and loveliness, 
With sweet humility. 
I thank thee, Father} that o’er earth 
Thou’st scattered far and free, 
This odorous little meadow flower— 
Type of simplicity. H.N. J. 
in 
REPLY OF A HAPPY CHILD WHEN TOLD THAT 
THE WORLD WAS DARK. 
Oh, this is not a gloomy world, 
I’m sure it cannot be, 
I never net with aught but good, 
And all are kind to me. 


Sweet flowers bloom, the merry birds 
Pour out their melody; 
Bright sunbeams gild the sparkling waves, 
The trees nod cheerily. 
The pretty infant smiles with glee, 
In knowing it has life, 

Aye, everything upon the earth, 
With happiness is rife. 

Then tell me not the world is dark, 
It seems to me untrue; 

God formed it bright and beautiful, 
Is it not so to you? Lina. 


Written for the Youth's Companion. 


‘LOVE NOT THE WORLD, NEITHER THE THINGS 
THAT ARE IN THE WORLD.’’ 

Why should I gaze with frowning eye, 
Upon-the wealth and pride 

Of those who call the world.their own, 
Tho’ I may be denied? 

Why should I seek a worldly store, 
To make me happy here, 

Since those who most its treasures love, 
Esteem the world so dear? 

Does not our blessed Saviour say, 
To those who love his cause, 

Seek not the treasures earth can yield, 
Nor court its vain applause. 

O! then may I with heart content 
Obey his gracious voice 

Nor seek to call the world my ows, 











For ’tis a fatal choice. G. H. B. 
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